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cation in the mechanisms of drug action. Any objective change must in 
all probability be conceived as the resultant of a great variety of central 
and peripheral adjustments, which extend also beyond the nervous tissues 
themselves. Having pointed out the confessed obscurities, an effort is 
made to analyze the data with a view to suggesting whether the obvious 
and measurable depression is due to direct paralysis or to the stimulation 
of inhibitory mechanisms. The data are believed to " give clear and con- 
sistent indications that the apparent alcoholic depression of neuro-muscu- 
lar processes is a genuine phenomenon that can not be reduced to the ex- 
citation of inhibitory processes, but that, conversely, whenever apparent 
excitation occurs as a result of alcohol it is . . . due to a relatively over- 
balancing depression of the controlling and inhibitory processes." No 
evidence is forthcoming to show that this depression is in any sense a 
conservative process, such as sleep, which also depresses neuro-muscular 
action. 

Other sections of the closing chapter deal with the analysis of the 
temporal incidence of the effects of alcohol ; the effects of repetition on the 
experimental processes employed; and the correlation of the various meas- 
ures in the attempt to find some single process which displays most ade- 
quately the typical alcohol effect. In the form of appendices are given 
also the "Proposed Tentative Programme," first circulated in 1913, and 
the family and personal histories of the eleven subjects. 

h. l. hollingworth. 

Columbia University. 

Madame de Stael and the Spread of German Literature. Emma Gertrude 
Jaeck. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1915. Pp. vi + 358. 
France in the early part of the eighteenth century devoted most of her 
attention to English, but she by no means neglected German literature. 
At that time England had already produced her greatest poets and prose 
writers, while those of Germany were yet to come; it was consequently 
England that first attracted the attention of the French. Yet while Vol- 
taire, Abbe Prevost, Laplace, Abbe Leblanc, and a host of others were intro- 
ducing English literature, and Shakespeare in particular, on the Continent, 
a considerable amount of attention was given to the young writers of Ger- 
many in French periodicals such as : La Bibliotheque germanique ou His- 
toire litteraire de I'Allemagne et des Pays du Nord and La Nouvelle Bib- 
liotheque germanique. Besides, a glance at M. Lanson's "Manuel bib- 
liographique de la litterature frangaise moderne" shows us that transla- 
tions from the German were then abundant. Madame de Stael was not 
the first either to appreciate or to arouse an interest in German literature. 
Germany found many admirers of her literature in France throughout 
the eighteenth century, and in 1777 Condorcet in his " Eloge de Haller " 
exclaims: "Les Nations europeennes virent avec etonnement la poesie 
allemande, inconnue jusqu'alors, leur offrir des chefs d'ceuvre dignes 
d'exciter la jalousie des peuples qui, depuis plusieurs siecles, se disputaient 
1'empire des lettres." Among the other writers on Germany preceding 
Madame de Stael, Charles de Villers is perhaps the most important. He 
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wrote several works on German thought and literature, and was Madame 
de Stael's guide in everything concerning Germany; yet for a compre- 
hensive work on Germany we must wait for her " De l'Allemagne." 

Dr. Jaeck proposes to study this book and its contribution to the spread 
of German literature in France, England, and America. Part I. of her 
monograph is devoted to Madame de Stael, and part II. to the " effect of 
the message of ' De l'Allemagne ' on the world ( !)." However, Dr. Jaeck 
really deals with the influence of German literature in these three coun- 
tries and that in an " unscientific " way, merely indicating chronologically 
some important translators and students of German without showing the 
effect that German thought and literature produced on these three coun- 
tries. As regards "De l'Allemagne" Dr. Jaeck recognizes the fact that 
the influence of the book in England and America was not considerable. 

It seems to us that Dr. Jaeck's appreciation of Madame de Stael is 
misleading. According to her Madame de Stael's taste and ideas were 
the result of her Souabian blood and of her study of German literature. 
Now Madame de Stael was a typical salonniere of her age who had been 
moved by Rousseau; otherwise she was quite French both in taste and 
in temperament. Intellectually she was the spiritual daughter of Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire (especially of the former, whom she carefully studied 
at a very early age) ; emotionally she was the spiritual daughter of 
Rousseau. 1 

Madame de Stael's literary taste had been modified by Shakespeare, 
Richardson, and Rousseau before she knew German. But Madame de 
Stael was by no means a romanticist a outrance. Not to mention her 
delight in Voltaire's neo-classic tragedies, consider, for example, her 
criticism of Goethe's "Hermann und Dorothea." "En fait de podme 
epique, il me semble qu'il est permis d'exiger une certaine aristocratie 
litteraire; la dignite des personnage et des souvenirs historiques qui s'y 
rattachent peut seule elever l'imagination a la hauteur de ce genre 
d'ouvrage." 2 To be sure Madame de Stael did not always accept the 
pseudo-classical " rules " ; in fact she often combatted them ; yet after a 
study of her complete work we must say that she was pretty much attached 
to the national traditions of her country (France). 3 Madame de Stael 
certainly made a stupid blunder unworthy of her intelligence in having 
tried to treat Goethe patronizingly. " Heute habe ich zum erstenmal," 
wrote Goethe to Schiller (24 January 1804), "Mad. de Stael bei mir 
gesehen; est bleibt immer die selbe Empfindung; sie gerirt sich mit alien 
Artigkeit noch immer grob genug als Reisende zu den Hyperboreeren, 
denn capitale alte Fichten und Eichen, deren Eisen und Bernstein sich 
noch so ganz wohl in Nutzen und Putz verwenden liesse; indessen nothight 
sie einen doch die alten Teppiche als Gastgeschunk und die verrosteten 
Waffen zur Vertheidig ung hervorsuholen." Forced by Napoleon to leave 
Paris and its brilliant conversation, Madame de Stael turned to Germany; 

iC/. "Lettres sur les ecrits et le caractere de Jean- Jacques " (1788). 
2"De l'Allemagne," 2° Partie, c. XII., p. 171. 

3C/. "De l'Allemagne," &° partie, e. XV., and "Corinne," livre "VII., c. ii 
and iii. 
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but while in Germany she still remained quite French. In fact, Madame 
de Stael was more interested in ideas than in pure literature, and her 
ideas were those prevalent in France in the eighteenth century. M. Faguet 
rightly classed her among the politiques et moralistes. 

We have not the space to deal more fully with Madame de Stael; 
besides it has already been done satisfactorily. 4 In her chapter on 
" Classicism and Romanticism in ' De l'AUemagne ' " Dr. Jaeck is not very 
illuminating; her distinctions are elementary and here again she contends 
that Madame de Stael's esthetic principles were changed completely by her 
study of German literature. As a matter of fact her taste had already 
been formed when she read the young writers of Germany ; they appealed 
to her because she had already been moved by Shakespeare, Richardson, 
and Rousseau. The chapter on "Essentials of German Culture in 'De 
l'Allemagne ' " attempts to be more rhapsodic than Madame de Stael 
herself. 

In the second part of her monograph Dr. Jaeck is more satisfactory, 
although, as we have said, she is really concerned with the influence of 
German literature in France, England, and America, and not with " Mme. 
de Stael and the Spread of German Literature." The literary relations 
between Germany and France have been carefully studied; both Teste 
and M. Baldensperger have made important contributions to the subject. 
It is in the chapters on German literature in England and America that 
Dr. Jaeck has done some original research work. Yet here too she is 
more interested in chronological facts than in the effect that German 
literature produced on English and American thought. We must, how- 
ever, be thankful to her for having begun a work that has hitherto scarcely 
received any attention. A complete bibliography of the subject would have 
been very welcome. 5 

Barnet J. Beyer. 

Pakis. 

A Synopsis of the Persian Systems of Philosophy. A. Worsley. Isle- 
worth, England. 1915. Pp. 35. 

A comparative study of Asiatic thought extending over a wide terri- 
torial range is contained in this monograph, published by the author as a 
reprint from the "Hindustan Review." Although entitled "A Synopsis 
of the Persian Systems of Philosophy," it would more accurately have 
been called a " Discussion." It deals mainly with Mazdaism and Sufism 
in an endeavor to distinguish their metaphysical from their religious 
elements and to set them in relation to the philosophies of other nations. 
Mr. Worsley brings to this task studious preoccupations extending from 
Taoism to Neoplatonism and showing especial familiarity with Hinduism. 

* Cf. Sainte-Beuve 's ' ' Portraits de f emmes ' ' ; Faguet 's ' ' Politiques et 
moralistes du XIX° siecle, " for Mme. de Stael's eighteenth-century traits. Also 
cf. Lanson's "Manuel bibliographique de la literature francaise moderne, " and 
I. Babbit's "The Masters of Modern French Criticism." 

o For Mme. de Stael and Italy, cf. M. T. Porta, "Mme. de Stael e. 1 'Italia 
(con la bibliografia del soggetto)," Firenze, 1909. 



